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United States of America, which also is included. An index would 
have added to the utility of this volume. 

Induced by the force of family traditions as well as state 
pride, and a descendant of colonial Marylanders has a right to be 
proud of ancestral achievement, Mr. Leonard undertook this 
work with more than the usual affection of an author for his 
theme. He has produced a readable and instructive book, which 
deserves a place in both public and private libraries. 

Charles H. McCarthy. 



Virginia under The Stuarts (1607-1688). By Thomas J. Werten- 
baker, Ph.D. Princeton: Princeton University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914. Pp. 271. 

The years 1607-1688, the period covered by this essay, were 
eventful ones for England and for Virginia. Milton, the eloquent 
champion of liberty, especially for his own sect, was born in 
1608; Shakespeare lived on for eight, and Bacon for eighteen 
years. The reign of James I had ended in 1625, but before his 
death there had commenced with Parliament that quarrel which 
led his son Charles I to the block. Then followed the usurpation 
of Cromwell, whose son Richard appears to have inherited little 
of his father's military genius or his talent for leadership. The 
English people being no longer devoted to the Commonwealth, 
the Restoration (1660) was accomplished without much dis- 
turbance of the national life. But the dignified lords and simple 
ladies who graced the court of Charles I had by the time of the 
second Charles given way to libertine lords and shameless cour- 
tesans. In a sense the orgies following the Restoration were a 
protest against the gloom, the desolaiton, and the melancholy 
madness of Puritanism, whose principal exponents were Milton, 
Marvel, and Bunyan, though Hobbes was its lawgiver. The 
accession of Charles II made it safe for Butler to publish his 
rancorous verse. Dryden, a master of the two harmonies wrote 
sometimes to please himself, but generally to entertain the court. 
In his licentious pictures Wycherley outdid the "immortal 
John."' To this and to the succeeding age belonged Waller and 
Denham, Farquhar and Congreve. The brief but troubled reign 
of James II was ended by the Revolution of 1688, which produced 
its crop of Tatlers and Spectators. 
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But in seventeenth-century England there were, besides those 
who exclusively cultivated the muses, highminded men who were 
neither terrified by Puritan spectres nor degraded by courtly 
debauchery. There were brave and clever men like Raleigh, 
learned and versatile men like Bacon, honest and sensible men 
like Calvert. Their thoughts turned much on plantations, work 
in which each had given practical proofs of his interest, especially 
the first named and the last. 

Dr. Wertenbaker vividly describes the courage, the sufferings, 
and the enthusiasm of the men who founded Virginia. His first 
chapter, based chiefly on primary sources, suggests the woes that 
filled the early years of Jamestown. The tale though familiar 
seems never to lose its interest. In his account of the first Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Council the author does not mention Archaeo- 
logia Americana one of the volumes of which includes Deane's 
essay on Edward Maria Wingfield, the only one of the patentees 
who came to Virginia. An examination of this subject and a 
proper subordination of Smith's testimony would have improved 
the treatment of the beginnings of Virginia. The wreck on one 
of the Summer Islands of the Sea Adventure should have suggested 
a reference to The Tempest, in which Shakespeare alludes to the 
"still-vex'd Bermoothes," showing by his artful spelling of the 
name of their discoverer an acquaintance with the Spanish 
tongue. 

The second chapter describes the development of Virginia and 
the establishment in that province of representative government; 
also the controversy between James I and the London Company, 
which culminated in the loss of its charter. The prevalence of 
sickness among the settlers and the massacre by the Indians are 
likewise noticed; also the resolution of the English to destroy the 
native population. The later experience of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania as well as the contemporary experience of the French 
suggests that it was possible to form with the Indians a better 
arrangement than that established by the Jamestown colonists. 
The trials of the settlers, which were ascribed to the mistakes of 
the company, led King James to take into his own hands the 
affairs of the colony. In addition to the succession of misfor- 
tunes attending this adventure the king perceived in the adminis- 
tration of Virginian affairs unmistakable evidences of hostility 
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to things monarchical, and in determining to revoke the charter 
these signs of democracy were not without influence. 

King Charles, whose ambition was to be known as a gentleman 
of elegance and fashion, appears to have thought little of his 
distant subjects. This neglect may serve to explain his friend- 
ship for Sir William Harvey, whose official conduct spread con- 
fusion and unrest among the colonists. By giving to the Barons 
Baltimore the land to the north of the Potomac as far as the 
fortieth parallel, Charles supplied the Virginians with a new 
grievance. Referring to this act. Dr. Wertenbaker states that 
"They resented the encroachment upon their territories, they 
hated the newcomers because most of them were Catholics, they 
feared the loss of a part of their Indian trade, and they foresaw 
the growth of a dangerous rival in the culture of tobacco." The 
proportion of Protestants to Catholics in the passenger lists of 
the Ark and the Dove has been the subject of some searching 
investigations, but nevertheless it has not been satisfactorily 
settled. The evidence ihdicates that the Catholics were fewer 
than one-half of the whole. Maryland is always regarded as a 
settlement made by Catholics, not because they were numerically 
stronger than non-Catholics, but because they were more influ- 
ential. In the first half of the seventeenth century men were 
weighed rather than counted. In a word, the founders of Mary- 
land and those who shaped its early institutions, though not a 
majority of its people, were Catholics. 

The careful student of American colonial history will be sur- 
prised to learn that the Calverts were not the founders of the first 
colony in Maryland, but that this honor is ascribed to William 
Claiborne. "In thus founding a colony within Baltimore's 
territory," says the author, "he [Claiborne] was sustained by the 
Council." It has never been asserted that the worthy adven- 
turers who came to the region of the Chesapeake in the Ark and 
the Dove were the first white sojourners in the country included 
in what afterward became the province of Maryland. Though 
in no sense the founder of the colony, or of any colony, Clai- 
borne's considerable activity was long exerted to destroy the 
flourishing settlements made under the auspices of the Calverts. 

The Lords Baltimore were the founders of Maryland in the 
sense in which nearly half a century afterward William Penn 
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was the founder of the colony immediately to the northward. 
No historian of repute has claimed for Swedish trappers on the 
Wissahickon or their countrymen on Tinicum Island any share 
in establishing the great Quaker colony. Nor had the enter- 
prising traders of New Haven, who sought furs along the Schuyl- 
kill, any part in the colonization of Pennsylvania. To Penn, for 
reasons well known, was awarded the territory by Charles II, 
and it was for the government of his colony that a charter was 
issued. In the case of Maryland, the grant intended for the 
first Baron Baltimore was, on his death, conferred on his son 
Cecilius, the second Baron Baltimore. That charter, pointing 
back to the medieval County Palatine of Durham, provided the 
first fundamental law for the colonists of Calvert. Neither 
King nor Parliament, on the other hand, had given lands or a 
charter to Claiborne's "colony." One need not ascribe to him 
the crimes of his bandit friends. His own achievements suffi- 
ciently denote him. 

Referring further to Harvey, the author remarks (p. 72) that 
the Governor's "espousal of the cause of the enemies of Virginia 
made the planters regard him as a traitor." An attentive exam- 
ination of the early history ot Maryland does not show the people 
of that province to have been hostile to their countrymen below 
the Potomac. The first Baron Baltimore, in expectation of 
living amongst them, had actually visited Jamestown, but had 
been forced thence by an intolerance which the worthy sons of 
that proud State are not accustomed to emphasize. Moreover, 
one does not need to travel far in the science of logic to be con- 
vinced that the colony of Virginia and Claiborne were not iden- 
tities. These statements are not intended as a defense of Harvey, 
but to serve for correction in history. The unworthiness of the 
Governor, indeed, suflBciently appears from an examination of 
the archives of the British Public Records Office. That the 
Council of Virginia was hostile to Maryland is more than implied 
in Harvey's attempt to obtain their promise "not to molest 
Maryland." They refused (p. 77) to comply with this as with 
other requests of the departing representative of royalty. But in 
scope the religious antipathy of Virginians extended further than 
to Catholics, for the author states that after the arrival of Berke- 
ley "several statutes had been passed by the Assembly to suppress 
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the Quakers and Puritans." But when, notwithstanding the 
laws, Puritan ministers bearing commendations from Governor 
Withrop did arrive, Berkeley caused a law to be passed requiring 
conformity and imposing upon the authorities the duty of expul- 
sion. Discouraged by the nature of their reception, two of the 
clergymen returned to Massachusetts, though one remained 
behind. 

The chapter describing the causes of Bacon's Rebellion and 
that which treats of the progress of the insurrection itself give the 
best account of that movement which the reviewer remembers to 
have read. This part of the narrative is supplemented by a 
section which admirably describes the ensuing era of confusion 
in the colony. Though generations were to pass before the war for 
independence, Virginians appear never to have entirely forgotten 
the ancestral experience with royal governors. 

In his concluding chapter, which considers the critical period, 
the author states (p. 56) that "the glorious Revolution was a 
victory for liberty even more important to Virginia than to 
England." This estimate is not in harmony with the reviewer's 
recollection of his reading in American colonial history. Whatever 
benefits may have ultimately resulted to England from the 
coming of the Prince of Orange, the colonies, which had thrived 
by the neglect of the early Stuarts, were ruled by a firmer hand. 
But the soldier-statesman from Nassau, who had delivered the 
British people from "Popery, from wooden shoes, and brass 
money," ruled the colonists with a touch of despotism. If he 
had not been the champion of orthodoxy, one wonders whetjier 
his rigor would have been so cheerfully forgiven. Doubtless in 
the change of kings the spacious firmament had lost nothing of its 
grandeur, the landscape nothing of its beauty, but the aspect of 
humanity under William, Anne, and the first two Georges, was 
repulsive. Were one to quote the playwrights of the period, some 
provision of the Espionage Act might be invoked by our Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the conclusions of critics read like libels on 
an ancient nation. In those reigns Paradise was, as yet, but a 
speck in the remote depths of the universe. The writings of 
Swift and the speeches of Walpole show corruption in high places 
and brutality in low. But fortunately by the time of George 
III the nation was moving toward higher things. 
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Dr. Wertenbaker's monograph is a valuable contribution to 
the interesting history of Virginia, a subject on which his knowl- 
edge is at once ample and accurate. It is only when he passes 
the limits of the Old Dominon that he occasionally slips. A 
title descriptive of the contents of this book would be Virginia 
to the Revolution of 1688, for Mary, who was queen regnant, as 
well as her sister Anne were Stuart sovereigns. This study, 
which has little to say of Virginia under William and Mary, gives 
the reaxler no information concerning colonial happenings under 
Queen Anne. 

Charles H. McCarthy. 



A History of Spain. Founded on the Historia de Espana y de la 

civilizaddn espanola of Rafael Altamira. By Charles E. Chap- 
man, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in the University 
of California. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1918. 
Pp. xv+559. 

The fast-developing interest in things Spanish and Spanish- 
American, one aspect of which is to be observed in the vastly 
increased classes in Spanish in American schools and colleges — 
in great measure a mushroom growth, artificially "forced" by 
a doUars-and-cents, non-cultural stimulus, but at bottom sound 
and lasting^ — has had its eflFect in the world of scholarship as well, 
if one is to judge by such recent publications as Dr. Coester's 
invaluable History of Spanish-American Literature, Professor 
Merriman's The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and 
in the New (of which two of the projected four volumes have 
appeared), and the present useful work, which the author charac- 
terizes as "an attempt to give in one volume the main features of 
Spanish history from the standpoint of America." 

With commendable straightforwardness Professor Chapman 
not only acknowledges his indebtedness to the monumental 
work of that master historian of Spain Rafael Altamira y Crevea 
{Historia de Espana y de la civilidacion espanola, 4 vols., Barcelona, 
1900-1911), as he was of course bound to do, but in his sub-title 
announces his book as "founded" thereon, a praiseworthy mark 
of honesty and modesty, but one which nevertheless does not do 
full justice to his own contribution. Not only has he had to 
condense Altamira's materials within a compass only one-fifth 



